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Educational reformists have asserted that 
collaborative relationships between universities and local education 
agencies must be firmly established if improvements are to occur in 
the preservice preparation of school administrators. One 
collaboration format involves practica and other field-based learning 
opportunities for aspiring administrators. Although the emerging 
"learning by doing" emphasis might seem appropriate, uncritical and 
wholesale acceptance of this approach would be a big mistake. This 
paper identifies some common assumptions about practica and raises 
additional issues that need to be considered by policy-makers and 
designers of administrator preparation programs. First the rationale 
for practice is examined, using the literature on preservice teacher 
education, because scant material pertaining to administrator 
field-based practices is available. Next, the supposed benefits, such 
as assessing career commitment, refining school goals, practicing in 
realistic settings, developing competence, and promoting personal 
prof e<;sional development, are examined and critiqued for programmatic 
shortcomings. The same treatment is accorded assumptions related to 
structure, including implementation and ultimate effectiveness 
considercitions . To counteract the paper's pessimistic observations, 
several recom*T.endations concerning program control, needed skills, 
administrator role models, and research needs are provided. Included 
are Severn references. (MLH) 
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MAJOR ASSUHPTIOMS OF THE PRACTICUH TO 
PREPARE ADMINISTRATORS: HOW VALID ARE THEY? 



A persistent belief expressed in much of the recent literature 
directed toward improving the quality of preservice preparation progMms 
for educators is that such efforts will be enhanced if more effective ways 
can be found for collaborative efforts involving universities and local 
education agencies. This is true of the preparation of teachers as well as 
educational administrators. In general, it is assumed that such activities 
will sc»^ve as a way to bridge the gap that is said to exist between 
administrative theories as they are presented in traditional university 
courses and practice that is found in the everyday "real world" work of 
schools. The belief that such activities have great value as part of the 
preservice preparation of school administrators is gaining strength and 
support. State departments cf education across the United States have 
increasingly endorsed the need for would-be administrators to learn more 
about their future duties by sper'ding time involved with practica. In the 
past 15 years, the number of states requiring some form of internship or 
planned field experience as a part of initial certification standards for 
administrators has increased from 10 to 25 (Gousha, LoPresti, and Jones, 
1986). In addition, the recent report issued by the National Corranission on 
Excellence in Educational Administration, a group that reviewed the status 
of administrative preparation programs across North America, affirmed once 
again the longstanding belief that there is a value in reliance on 
experiental learning as a key to the more effective preparation of school 
administrators (UCEA, 1987). 
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Assumptions Related to Benefits 

As noted earlier in the statement provided by Turney (1982) to 
describe the typical objectives for the use of student teaching, most of the 
rationale for that field are assumptions related to the potential benefits 
for the practicum in administration as well. The practicum may be a way to 
help individuals make career choices, refine goals, engage in realistic 
practice, increase personal competence, and promote personal professional 
development. 

Assessing Career Commitment 

At first glance, it would appear quite logical to assume that, as a 
person gets a chance to go out into the field to practice certain types of 
administrative skills and behaviors, xhis would be an ideal tim<* to make a 
decision concerning the appropriateness of following a caresr in 
administration. In short, this suggest that a very likely, if not highly 
probable, outcome derived from participation in field-based activities might 
be for a percentage of individuals who engage in this type of learning to 
decide, in fact, that a life as a school administrator is simply not 
appealing. Success in the field experience, then, might cue a decision to 
stay in the classroom and not try for the principal's office. 

Wnile there is little doubt that such a possible outcome would be 
commendable, it seems quite unlikely that this assumed function of field 
experiences will be realized. The fact is that, for the most part, planned 
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field experiences will be realized. The fact is that, for the most part, 
planned field experiences and other forms of practica are required 
activities for students of educatijnal administration either near the end of 
their academic programs, or after other course requirements for a degree 
have been completed. In addition, it is important to note that the 
administrative practicum, although increasing in popularity, is still not a 
universal expectation of students aspiring to serve as educational leaders 
in the future. By and large, the internship, planned field experience, or 
other similar types of field-based practical requirements are still somewhat 
of an "add-on" to academic programs in the majority of institutions that 
serve to prepare educational administrators (Daresh, 1986). 

The consequence of field-baseu practita programs being required or 
included toward the end of preservice education and preparation is that such 
a practice tends to limit or negate entirely the likelihood of such programs 
serving to guide people in making career choices. There is little doubt 
that, after an individual has invested time, money and other resources in an 
educational program to the point where that program is virtually finished, 
it is extremely improbable that the person will suddenly change his or her 
mind about wanting to be an administrator afater a few weeks "out in the 
field." Of course, it may be argued that many who study school 
administration do not actively pursue leadership »"oles, regardless of their 
?xperipnces in the field. There is, however, a major contradiction found in 
the suggestion that a field-based learning experience can test one's 
cormiitment to a career if the corranitment has already been forced to some 
degree. If this issue is indeed a problem, the logical recormiendation would 
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be to suggest earlier field experiences and placement^ for aspiring 
administrators, perhaps even to the point where a period of time in the 
field would be a prerequisite to engaging in any further academic 
preparation. The message in such an arrangement would clearly be, "If 
you*re not interested, don't waste your time," Incidentally, this same 
logic has been applied increasingly to undergraduate teacher preparation 
programs where one of the first required courses for many students is some 
tipe of early entrance field experience as a way to enable students to "test 
the water" , 

Beyond this issue, there are other serious impediments to the 
fulfillmenc of the promise of field-based practica serving to help guide 
students in career planning. The most obvious of these is one that is 
carried out as a theme in reviewing the other assumptions in this paper. 
Career guidance requires a deep and serious corrmiitment by people who are 
wi 1 ling to work on a continuous basis with aspi ring administrators , These 
people might come from the ranks of university professors, or they may be 
practitioners in the field. What is crucial to this role is the overriding 
concern that the career guide would demonstrate for the interests of the 
candidate. Although it may be a rather unhappy observation, it is 
appropriate to note that the dominant theme in most existing preservice 
programs for administrators is one of "getting people through courses" as a 
way of finding the fastest and most effective route to the goal of an 
administrative position , Energy is directed toward getting peopl e through 
programs , not at the needs and i.i teres ts of the individual s in the 
programs. Career guidance is not a facet of administrative preparation 
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programs at prp<^' /t, and the skills needed to assist administrative 
candidates with their individual decision making are not often displayed 
(because they may not be valued) by thoses who are charged with the 
responsibility of preparing administrators. 
Refining School Goals 

An overarching theme that would appear to be 'egitimate in the 
discussion of any aspect of educational practice, particularly the 
preservice preparation of school administrators, might be that no such 
discussion is worthwhile unless its focus is ultimately on the improvement 
of school practices. As a result, proposals to improve field-based programs 
for preparing administrators, teachers, and other educational personnel 
would seem to require that deliberate attention must be paid to the 
opportunities that exist for the field experience to serve as a way to 
clarify school goals. In most current situations, however, the field-based 
practicum does not truly offer the opportunity to participants to focus on 
or modify the quality of school goals. 

The majority of internships, field experiences, and other forms of 
practice for preparing administrators are limited in their potential to have 
much of an impact on real issues in schools as organizations, including the 
nature of the school goals of the schools. Field-based training programs 
are all too frequently treated as opportunities for individuals to "play at" 
being administrators rather than engaging in real leadership situations. It 
is of little surprise, then, to note that there is little or no effect felt 
in the organization by the participation of someone ^ laying out an 
apprenticeship. The common norm seems to hold that the school should return 
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completely to its original status after a person has made an appearance in 
the capacity of an internship. Change does not happen typically because it 
is not supposed to happen, in much the same way that long-lasting change in 
a classroom after a student teacher has worked there for a short time. 
Goals and practices remain as they were prior to the intern's intervention, 
and this occurs as the result of convention or design rather than by the 
f^.ult of the intern. The message that is sent cleerly in this regard might 
be that "Interns should be seen and not heard." 
Practicing in Realistic Settings 

This assumption might easily be described as the one which is most 
often cited as a rationale for requiring students of school administration 
to spend more time in field settings as part of their preservice 
preparation. The belief expressed here is that a person who receiver 
training only in the theory of administration through university courses 
will be poorly prepared (or not prepared at all) to steo out into the real 
world of schools to perform effectively as an administrator. Once again, 
there is little possible argument with this basic concept. 

In practice, however, the notion of allowing people to "learn by 
doing" as administrators is frequently reduced to a less-than-satisfying 
experience. Practicing administrative and leadership skills in a realistic 
setting often means providing full-time classroom teachers to take a few 
minutes during the school day to "play at" being school administrators by 
doing such things as making telephone calls to the homes of absent students, 
supervising school bus loadings and unloadings , and monitoring the limLh 
room. The problem with such experiences is not that they do not consist of 
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soma of the things that real, live school administrators do on their jobs; 
principals do make phone calls, stand in front of the building when the 
buses roll in, wander through the cafeteria, and dozens of other similar 
tasks that, while appearing trivial on the surface, are part of the business 
of keeping a school going and setting a tone. The problem with using such 
tasks as the basis of an administrative practicum, however, is that they 
simply represent a very limited and fragmented view of what administration 
is all about, or what it could be. The aspiring administrator who learns 
about the principal's role by only checking out the rest rooms or by filling 
out forms that the central office wants but the principal does not wish to 
complete does not see the total life of a school principal. This may, in 
fact, be one of the most fundamental notions or assumptions about the value 
of the practicum—that cne learns by doing tasks assigned to the 
principal —but it may also be the assumption "^-hat contai.-s the greatest 
fallacy. It may not, in fact, be possible to c!o what a principal or any 
other administrator does. The essence of school administration may be 
defined as the process of making decisions "that count." An aspiring 
administrator engaged in a field-based practicum may not be able to make 
such decisions. 
Developing Competence 

In many respects, the problem with this assumption is simi lar to 
what was just noted concerning the third assumption above. What is 
suggested here is that the person who does not gain practical experiences 
before employment will be incompetent on the job, while the person who 
engages in preservice practical experiences will be successful. For one 
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thing, a brief review of the field will show one that this is false. There 
are some very talented administrators who never engaged in a preservice 
practicum; they have been "learning by doing" each day that they have been 
on the job. By contrast, there are also terrible administrators who 
participated in sophisticated preservice internships or other forms of 
practica. Simply assuming that one learns by doing practical things is an 
incorrect assumption. 

The issue of learning by doing is not a sufficient way for people 
to learn to perform any role. Proponents of experiental learning theories 
such as Kolb (1976) have long noted that the true value of going out into 
the field to learn practical skills is not found in the practice per se , but 
rather in the reflection that the individual engages in after completing the 
practical activity. In short, "It isn't what you do^ but what you learn 
about doing it that counts." Practice without reflection, as Dewey noted in 
1938, is not a great value to learning anything. 

The problem again is that reflection requires guidance from others 
who work with the learner to help the thinking process. This guidance takes 
time and requires a true concern for the learner as an individual. 
Unfortunately, preparation of administrative candidates in many universities 
is not a very personalized process . The type of care requi red to guide 
people through a true reflective learning cycle is simply not a part of most 
programs. Without this conHnitment, however, learning to be an administrator 
by practicing skills in a realisti^ setting is a process that will work only 
occasionally and if the aspiring candidate is lucky. Competence, in any 
case, will certainly not be assured. 
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ProiTOting Personal Professionoil Development 

If reflection on learning is not typically included as part of most 
preservice administrative programs, it is quite unlikely that the promise 
inherent in this stated assumption can ever be realized. If the practicum 
can b8 used as a tyoe of "laboratory" where a candidate can determine his or 
her personal strengths and weaknesses as a prelude to determining areas for 
further professional and personal development, the practicum must be 
conceived of as something more than an opportunity to go out into schools, to 
try out some skills. Without a strong relfective component that asks for 
the candidate to review personal goals and objectives, the internship or 
field experience will likely never be nuch more than another hurdle for 
people to go through "on the way to" gaining a license to administer. Once 
again, the assumption that mere participation in a practicum will have a 
benefit on a person's individual growth and formation as a school leader is 
not supported by what is seen in practice around the nation. 

Assumptions Related To Structure 

Two sets of assumptions are related to the basic structure of 
practica utilized ':o prepare educational administrators. The first of these 
deals with governance issues, or the ways in which practica are 
implemented. The second group is related to the belief that people will, in 
fact, learn by doing 
Implementing Practica 

There are assumptions concerning the ways in which practica are 
implemented. For example, the first assumption seems to be that the 
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responsibility for providing field-based programs is one that is controlled 
by the university. Although there are some situations where local districts 
have in fact taken the challenge to provide practical learning experiences 
for future administrators, the internship, field experience, and other types 
of practica are normally viewed as things that one must complete through the 
auspices of a university. Clearly, one must question the logic of turning 
this duty over to those who have the greatest skills in the area of sharing 
theory bases. Can professors really be effective at leading students 
through fie^d experiences? Tied to this is another issue. There is a 
traditional view that, as students engage in field experiences in real world 
settings, a person from the university is to monitor these experiences by 
spending a lot of time with candidates in the field. This makes a good deal 
of sense in the supervision of student teachers where a university faculty 
member can come to a school to watch a teacher work with 5 class of students 
for a few hours to make some judgments about the quality of the person^s 
teaching skills. Th«» same cannot happen m the monitoring of administrative 
practica. It is impossible to go out to a school and watch a person 
"administer" at any particular point in time. Supervision of administrative 
candidates in the field must be almost constant, or it is really not worth 
the effort. As a result, there is considerable value in thinking about the 
need for practitioners to assume very actively the overseeing of interns. 
At present, however, universities are extremely reluctant to give up the 
power to monitor and evaluate their candidates in the field. 
Assuming Value 

The second set of general assumption concerning the field-based 
program for preparing administrators deals with the fundamental issue of 
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whether or not this practice, while seemingly a sound one based on logic, 
really does make any difference in the effectiveness of a practicing 
administrator. It is so well-grounded as an assumption that people wi 11 
learn better if they learn by doing that no one has really examined the 
lo) j-tenn benefits of a person serving a time in a field-based preparation 
program. In a recent review of the status of research on the internship and 
field experience in administrative preparation programs, Oaresh (1987) found 
that the impact of such programs on administrator effectiveness has not been 
studied with any consistency. Instead, research on interships has tended to 
be limited to the analysis of such things as whether a particular local 
program "worked"— typical ly defined as whether or not participants in the 
program said that they enjoyed the activities. We simply do not as yet have 
a sufficient data base concerning the long-term benefits of administrative 
field-based preparation programs to allow us to say with any absolute 
certainty that such activities will build better leaders. Two possible 
explanations come to mind. The first is that the reasearch questions along 
thess lines have not been asked to date. The second more basic issue is 
probably found in the fact that wl> do not truly have a clear picture in our 
minds of what an "effective" administrator should be. This leads to a 
si tuat on where we assume that fi eld-based programs are probably helpful , 
but we do not know toward what end they should help. What is a good 
administrator? 
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Finally, more focused research needs to be conducted on the best 
ways to understand what values are really to be found in administrative 
practica. If these programs are simply activities that students "like to 
take, " often because they are said to be more interesting than other 
university courses, there is probably little long-term value in maintaining 
efforts to keep these activities. On the other hand, if it can be shown 
that there is a relationship between field-based programs and success on the 
job, a^^l efforts to improve these programs are worthwhile. In the meantime, 
however further research is clearly needed. 

Summary 

The calls for reform in educational administration training 
programs have made it abundantly clear that collaborative relationships 
between universities and local school districts must be firmly established 
if improvements are to occur in the preservice preparation of school 
leaders. One of the most obvious ways that such collaboration may take 
place is in the development of field-based learning opportunities for 
aspiring administrators. While this emerging emphasis on the importance of 
"learning by doing" seems to at first to be reasonable, caution must be 
exercised before there is an uncritical and wholesale acceptance of this 
approach as a wholly acceptable replacement to existing strategies utilized 
in many preservice preparation programs. 

The purpose of this paper was to identify some of the most 
consistent assumptions regarding field-based learning. It is still assumea 
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